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the discovery of what promised to be a practical
interpretation of the riddle. He was beginning to
see that "the material world," as perceived by
us, is only an interpretable succession of sense-
presented signs; in themselves wholly impotent,
for "nothing visible or tangible is known to be
the active cause of anything"; and God alone as
the immediate agent in the changes presented in
sense; through which, as intermedia, each person
can communicate with other persons, on which
pleasures and pains depend, and which science
enables us to adapt to our convenience, in obed-
ience to its laws.

This Commonplace-Book, with this revelation of
Berkeley's mind in early life, made me turn with
renewed interest to the revelation of his mind in
old age, in 'Siris,' and earlier in the 'De Motu'
and 'Alciphron.' I compared them with the
Commonplace-Book, and with the three youthful
treatises on which the tradition of his philos-
ophy had hitherto rested. In 'Siris' I found a
basis of Platonism instead of the empiricism of
his less guarded youth. In the later works, too,
there was a reticence of the Immaterialism, at
least in the paradoxical form that "things are
only ideas." The things we immediately perceivenposal by theory,f God. Yetity or the realityd
